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mirror frames, and in the Cassone, or gilded marriage coffers, of 
which there are several very fine ones, mostly Florentine, with 
figures in relief, and backgrounds punctured or stamped in 
patterns on the paste, and afterwards gilded, with rich orna- 
mental effect. 

We find gesso wae used also underneath the burnished gold 
of the medieval illuminator, and it enabled him to give that 
rich and sparkling effect, united with bright and rich color, in 
the massive initial letters and raised leaf-work which give such 
value to English and French fourteenth-century MSS. 

The revival of classical feeling— which was never far hidden 
in Italy— and the love of classical lore and detail at the time of 
the Renascence, led to the use of stucco and gesso, the more 
elaborate and ornate development of which we may see exam- 
ples in the ceilings of the Doria Palace at Genoa, for instance. 
Plaster enrichments and often elaborately modeled ceilings are 
associated with our own Tudor and Jacobean houses, and are 
sometimes the separate work of Italian artists and craftsmen, as 




DECORATIVE design in gesso stands, it 
may be said, midway between paint- 
ing and sculpture, partaking in its 
variations of the characters of each in 
turn— the younger sister of both, hold- 
ing, as it were, the hands of each ; 
playful, light-hearted, familiar, asso- 
ciated in its turn with all kinds of 
domestic furniture and adornment. 
''Gesso'' is the Italian name of the 
composition originally employed to 
define modelled painting or "gesso work," which has for its 
object the building up or raiting of certain parts of the woik 
above the ground to which it is applied. 

With an origin as ancient as the practice of decoration, it* true 
home is in Italy, We find it in Pompeii in association with archi- 
tecture and painting, with its cousins stucco and plaster-work, 
which are also found in such choice and effective forms in the 
interior decoration of Roman tombs, such as the famous of the 
Latin way. We find it united with painting in the devotional 
pictures of the early Italian school, used for diapered back- 
grounds and gilded enrichments of all kinds, jewels of kings and 
nimbi of saints. There exists a painted screen in Southwold 
Church of a fifteenth-century Flemish character, though pofsibly 
English, which has figures of the Apostles with diapered back- 
grounds in raised 
gesso-work ; and in 
the fine decorative 
scheme of Pintu- 
richio in the Appar- 
timenti Borgia in 
the Vatican gilded 
gesso is used for 
caskets and other 
ornamental features 
in the frescoes 
painted on the walls, 
gilded relief work 
being out on vault- 
--"* ed ceilings above. 
A beautiful model 
- .=£— (by Sig. Mariano) of 
@L one of these rooms 
may be seen in the 
Italian Court of the South Kensington Mupeum, as well as a 
multitude of excellent examples of gesso work in pictures and 





in the case of the famous ceiling at Sickling Hall. The Italian 
craftsman's skill in dealing with all kinds of plaster work and 
the mystery of moulding and casting remains pre-eminent, and 
perhaps the gesso-worker still survives in the adroit Italian art- 
ist who squeezes spirals and garlands, in a tinted gesso of plaster 
and sugar, upon our cakes. Sugar was too, I believe, an ancient 
ingredient in mixing gesso. 

There are various kinds of gesso and recipeB for the making 
it, and it can be worked in different ways and on different scales 
and degrees of relief. For fine work on a small scale, such as 
might be used for caskets or small panels in cabinets, and the 
decoration of frames and furniture, gesso-duro is the beBt. It 
is a mixture of whitening, soaked firBt in cold water till quite 
soft, glue and gelatine, boiled linseed oil and a little resin, mixed 
well together, warm of course, to the consistency of thick cream. 

Supposing it is desired to work a design on a panel of wood, 
the panel had best receive a coat of shellac or varni&h flrtt. 
Then having traced or sketched direct in outline your design, 



lay on the paste with the point 
of a long-haired sable brush— the 
kind known as a "rigger" or fine 
water-color brush will answer. It 
should be held as perpendicularly 
to the panel as possible, so as to 
favor precision and clearness of 
touch, lightly dropping or floating 
the gesso on into the spaces of 
the design (see illustration) as its 
treatment may require, and adding 
more of the paste as greater relief 
is wanted. 

Gesso-duro takes some days to 
harden, but dries, as its name im- 
plies, very hard. It can then be 
scraped down in parts if neces- 
sary, and worked on again or 
retouched to any extent; 

although I think, as a general rule, the peculiar quality given 
by the brush is perhaps best left unaltered, or at least only 
added to, and not taken away from by scraping down, yet a 
very fine finish of an ivory character could he obtained in this 
way, useful in some cases, as in making models for metal east- 
ings. The true character of gesso-work, however, seems best 
kept when the work is as direct and simple as possible. Of the 
frame fillings in the illustration, the upper one was worked in 
gesso-duro from a design of mine by Harold Week (see illus- 
tration). 

There are various patents and materials in the market for 
working in gesso, but the best I have met with is called "Deno- 
line," It consists of a fine powder sold in tins, which only re- 
quires to be mixed with cold water to convert it into a paste of 
any consistency required, regulated by the quantity of water 
used. Flour appears to be an ingredient, and wheat flour was 
used, I believe, as well as sugar, by the old Italian gesso-work- 
ers. The dolphie frame border (see illustration) was worked in 
this material, "Denoline," mixed as stiffly as possible, about the 
consistency of modeling clay or wax, laid on and pressed and 
finished by any ordinary modeling tool. "Denoline" dries 
slowly and can be retouched. It gets a little clinging and sticky 
in working, and, no doubt, like all the different varieties of 
gesso, in common with every workable material under ihe eun, 
requires its own peculiar treatment. 

Whiting and parchment size is said to be a good form of 
gesso ; I have not tried it. I have, however, used for both small 
and large scale work simply a mixture of fine mortar, plaster- of- 
paris, and diluted glue or size, which answers fairly well if done 
with certainty and directness, as this mixture sets much more 
quickly than the gesso-duro. It is, too, a little apt, if the suction 
of the ground be not thoroughly stopped, to crack off when dry. 

The little de- 
vice with the mon- 
ogram A. W. G. 
(see tailpiece), done 
before the Art 
Workers' Guild, 
was worked in this 
mixture with a 
brush, on a panel 
of old mahogany, 
and afterwards 
tinted with lac- 
quers and gold 
paint. The lac- 
quers, of course, 
harden the sur- 
face. This panel, 
though it has 
knocked about at 
exhibitions, re- 
mains perfectly 
sound. 

"The Dance' 1 
(see illustration), 
one of a series of 

frieze panels, was worked with a brush and in the same mixture of 
plaster and glue, the larger masses being laid on with a spoon, 
the figures being modeled nude and the draperies and details 





The Dance : Frieze Panel in Gesso. By Walter Crane. 



being added with a brush 
afterwards. On this scale, 
however, (the original is 
about three feet deep) plaster 
and glue cannot be relied on 
to hold without fibre, and 
for work of this scale, as also 
for bolder relief, it is advis- 
able to use either tow or 
cotton-wool — I prefer the 
latter. You take the mixture 
plaster-of-paris and glue 
as before, but into it you dip 
small pieces of the cotton- 
wool, pulled out to keep the 
fibre from growing into hard 
knots, and, having thor- 
oughly saturated them in 
the gesso, you proceed to lay 
them on your ground or 
panel, gradually building up 
the design and modeling as 
you go along. The panel 
may be of fibrous plaster, and suited for insertion in wall, ceiling, or 
fire-place. It is necessary, however, to wet the ground and shellac 
it to stop the suction before laying on the gesso. With the cot- 
ton wool it will dry slowly enough to be modeled by the fingers 
or tools, and can be added to when dry, or finished and enriched 
with brush work. It is very tough when dry, and the fibre of 
the cotton makes the gesso cling to the panel. 

It might seem at first sight that such a material had no par- 
ticular limitations or natural laws, which, in all forms of art, 

are so serviceable 
in evolving what 
we call style. Yet, 
classic as gesso- 
work appears to 
be, and possessing 
so considerable a 
range of effect and 
expression, experi- 
ence soon teaches 
us that it has its 
own most fitting 
characteristics an d 
tendencies in or- 
nament arising di- 
rectly out of the 
nature of the ma- 
terial and the 
tools. The artist, 
so far from desir- 
ing to disguise the 
real conditions of 
the work, would 
rather emphasize 
their peculiar 
characteristics. For instance, in laying on and modeling any design 
in gesso with a brush, he will find the brush and the paste conspire 
together to favor the production of certain forms in ornament. 



